the Author' written in a disguised hand, Southey pushed
them aside with well-simulated disdain__'Some novel, I
suppose/ For some weeks he enjoyed the mystification of
his son Cuthbert, then a boy of fourteen, and his various
conjectures as to the authorship of the strange work; till one
day he surprised him by saying that he had a manuscript for
him which he thought he would value, putting at the same
time the manuscript of The Doctor into his hands. He
amused himself further by sending all the original letters of
acknowledgment for the first two volumes to Theodore
Hook, as a person who might reasonably be suspected of
being the author; and by suggesting a variety of alternative
names to a number of his correspondents. And, though he
never directly denied the authorship, he certainly contrived
to imbue some of his friends with the belief that he had not
written the book. All this may seem the exercise of a super-
fluous ingenuity; but it was no more than the instinctive
effort to find a refuge from melancholy thoughts.
It will be of interest to subjoin here a few extracts from
Lockhart's article on the first two volumes of The Doctor,
which appeared in No. CI. of the Quarterly Review. That
article began as follows: 'This work has excited more atten-
tion than any one belonging, or approaching, to the class of
novels which has appeared in England for a considerable
number of years; and we are not at all disposed to wonder
that such should have been the case. It is broadly dis-
tinguished from the mass of books recently published in the
same shape and form, both by excellencies of a very high
order and by defects indicating such occasional contempt
of sound judgment and sense and taste as we can hardly
suppose in a strong and richly cultivated mind, unless that
jnind should be in a certain measure under the influence of
disease. . . , The language, however, even where the
matter is most absurd, retains the ease, the strength, and the
purity of a true master of English; and there occur ever and
anon, in chapters over which no human being but a reviewer
will ever travel a second time, turns of expression which
would of themselves justify us in pronouncing the author of
this "apish and fantastic" nondescript to be a man of
genius.' Lockhart declares that 'the writer is often a wise
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